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pupil, vasodilatation, reduced frequency of the heart beat, in-
creased gastric tone and secretion, etc.
The second theory to be outlined is that which has as its
chief basis the reduction in the discharge of the afferent im-
pulses from the periphery to the conscious centers. During
waking hours, these centers are being continually "bom-
barded " by impulses from the organs of special sense, as well
as from the skeletal muscles (impulses of kinesthetic sense) and
semicircular canals. The centers are being constantly " alerted."
But when the sum of these impulses is reduced to a minimum,
consciousness becomes dulled and sleep is induced. That mus-
cular relaxation, and freedom from visual, auditory, and cutane-
ous stimulation are conducive to sleep needs no emphasis. We
require a dark and quiet room, a soft bed, and an even, com-
fortable temperature in order to sleep. But the reduction in the
flow of afferent impulses to the brain can be no more than a
contributory factor in the onset of sleep, for the presence of all
the desirable conditions mentioned will not always bring sleep.
On the other hand, sleep may supervene in the face of the most
adverse conditions, in a bright light and noisy surroundings,
and even on hard ground.
Pavlov, as a result of his study of conditioned reflexes in
dogs, proposed a theory of sleep based upon cortical inhibition
(p. 618) caused by the repeated elicitation of a conditioned
response without reinforcement. The conditioned inhibition
thus established in one area of the cerebral cortex may spread
to associated areas and finally involve the entire cortex. Such
widespread cortical inhibition is sleep, according to Pavlov.
It may be induced by various types of conditioned stimulation,
if repeatedly applied. It is a familiar experience that a monoto-
nous sound, an uninteresting, unchanging view, a boring lec-
ture or speech, or any recurring event for which our interest
flags, is conducive to drowsiness. Counting sheep, the least
exciting of animals, is a well-known device resorted to by those
suffering from insomnia. Pavlov described some experiments
in which the animal subject would fall 'into a sleep-like state
standing in its harness and even while it was being stimu-